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based on the sources, but apparently without any attempt to exhaust the 
material ; rather his method seems to have been to dip here and there, 
often choosing what was interesting in preference to what was informing. 
This has led to some distorted accounts such as, for example, his descrip- 
tion of the Indians and his treatment of the beginnings of Duluth. It 
has led, moreover, to many errors; for these are to be found not only in 
dates and references, where inaccuracies are always apt to creep in, but 
in statements which show lack of information and careless reading of 
the sources. Space will allow but one illustration. In telling (p. 49) 
of Major Long's trip up the Mississippi river in 1817, Mr. Parsons writes: 
"Near the foot of Lake Pepin he found a bluff well adapted for a post, 
and picked out the site for the post we now call Fort Snelling." It 
seems needless to say that there is nothing to justify any part of the 
second statement. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Parsons had not at his disposal an au- 
thoritative history of the state on which he could have based his text- 
book. Then we might have the volume of which Minnesota stands in 
need. 

Feances H. Relf 

Financial history of Texas. By Edmund Thornton Miller, adjunct pro- 
fessor of economics, university of Texas. [University of Texas, 
Bulletin, no. 37] (Austin: University of Texas, 1916. 444 p. 
$1.00) 

The history of Texas is divided into seven parts, namely: (1) Spanish- 
Mexican; (2) The republic; (3) The state to 1861; (4) The civil war; 
(5) Reconstruction ; (6) Recovery; and (7) Since 1880. In following a 
chronological arrangement Mr. Miller has pursued the method of Fauk- 
hauser's Financial history of California rather than that of Phelan's 
Wisconsin, Bogart's Ohio, Sowers' New York, or Hanna's Maryland. 
While it is more difficult to follow, it is perhaps the better method for a 
state whose history falls into well defined periods. 

During the Spanish-Mexican period revenue came from tithes, excise 
stamp and customs duties, tax on silver, sale of privilege to locate cock 
pits, and tax on billiard tables. There was no land tax but there were 
land dues. American settlements were usually exempted from taxation. 
The revolution was financed largely by land grants; other sources were 
indirect taxes, loans and donations from Americans. 

"The history of the Republic is a chapter of difficulties and disap- 
pointments, and the ten years were rich in governmental experience. 
There were few financial expedients which were not resorted to." Fron- 
tier defense was a heavy burden. The military appropriations of the 
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third and fourth congresses aggregated over three millions. In 1840 the 
total expenditures were $2,175,000, but a period of economy followed so 
that the average annual expenditures of the last five years were less than 
one-tenth of those of the first five years of the repuhlie. Governmental 
functions were very limited; "one looks in vain for appropriations for 
education, the care of defectives or internal improvements." A tariff 
schedule with duties largely on necessities produced 58 per cent of the 
total revenues throughout the whole period, while direct taxes furnished 
20 per cent and licenses 4 per cent. The debt of the republic rose from 
one and a quarter million in 1836 to ten million in 1846. Less than a 
half million of specie was used while four millions of treasury notes 
were authorized. 

The first decade of statehood was a period of prosperity. Annexation 
relieved Texas of the expense of maintaining a postal system, a diplo- 
matic corps, and an army and navy. For some years, however, Texas 
was compelled to patrol her borders, an expenditure for which she was 
reimbursed by the United States in 1906. The census of 1850 listed 
twenty-three towns with a combined population of 20,000. The relative 
urban growth during the fifties was but three-tenths of one per cent. 
During the civil war Texas spent $3,180,000 for military purposes and 
in 1865 faced a debt of $8,111,000. Her treasury was not on a cash basis 
until 1879. "The salient features of the Reconstruction financial 
period of Texas history are the large growth of expenditures, the great 
increase in taxation, and the rapid accumulation of a comparatively 
heavy debt." 

During the six years following 1874 expenditures rose 47.6 per cent, 
while assessed values increased 27.3 per cent. The growth of social legis- 
lation is apparent. In 1881 the cost of administering laws under this 
head was 36 per cent of the total expenditures ; in 1915 it was 82 per 
cent, of which 9.2 per cent was for pensions to confederate soldiers. 
Corporation taxes in this period rose from 1.5 per cent to 1.9 per cent 
of the total. The general occupation tax during the same period fell 
from 18.5 per cent to 7.1 per cent, while the general property tax in- 
creased from 56.9 to 74.5 per cent of the total. Texas in 1880 had in 
free land and unsold land belonging to special funds an area equal to 
New England and Delaware combined. 

Some of Mr. Miller's conclusions are that a new constitution should be 
framed; that "a more sensible system of appropriations should be 
adopted;" and that the state should assume control over assessments if 
the general property tax is retained. He recommends the budget system 
of appropriations and a tax on income rather than one on property. 

The book contains an appendix of sixteen tables, a rather compre- 
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hensive bibliography, and a good index. Mr. Miller has used a wide 
range of sources and has produced a scholarly monograph in a very 
readable style. The proof reading was well done, although there are a 
few minor errors, for example on page 99. 

D. 0. Shilling 

History of the United States — political, industrial, social. By Charles 
Manfred Thompson, associate professor of economics, university of 
Illinois. (Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn and company, 1917. 560 p. 
$1.60 net) 
No teacher of history who has had experience in the task of presenting 
the story of America will long hesitate to enquire about the usefulness 
of any new text that may appear. It is a patent fact not only among 
educators, but among laymen as well, that until quite recently history 
has been one of the most poorly taught subjects in our school curricula. 
Among the many reasons that may be given for this situation two may 
be designated as peculiarly outstanding. The first is the teachers' lack 
of adequate professional training; the other is the character of the text- 
books which have been available. And so it has happened that most of 
the men and women now engaged in the work of the world received their 
historical training under a system which, being remembered, causes them 
to smile significantly when history as a school subject is mentioned. 

But school history has, in these contemporary years, been passing 
through a little revolution, which in years to come will undoubtedly be 
recognized as a thing of no small significance. The passing of the old 
order is especially clearly reflected in many of the newer textbooks. 

Mr. Thompson's work is typical of the newer outlook; further, it con- 
tains certain elements that are unique in school treatises on the growth 
of the American nation. Unlike so many books this one does faithfully 
and satisfyingly stick to its text. It is a political, industrial, and social 
history. It considers the story of our national development not only in 
its outward expression in the city of "Washington but also in its funda- 
mental bases on the farms of the Mississippi valley, the cotton mills of 
LowelL and the lumbering camps of Washington. It was a task of no 
small magnitude to attempt to portray within the scope of a book of 487 
text pages the numerous lines of activity necessary to a well-rounded 
story of American life ; and it is in its felicitous weaving together of the 
various strands essential to an intelligible account of America's develop- 
ment that we find the most striking characteristic of the work. 

History is not portrayed as "past polities," nor does the author go to 
the equally mistaken extreme of stressing the economic to the exclusion 
of the political phases, although this might have been easy, since Mr. 



